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SILICOSIS—AN OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD 


By 


Roy R. Jones, M. D., Division OF LABOR STANDARDS 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Approximately 2,000,000 workers 


tn industries which have a silicosis hazard, 


in the United States are engaged 


and more than 500,000 of 


them are exposed to an amount of silica dust which is harmful to their 


health. 
tiftc methods of exhausting 
vide medical treatment 
antee them adequate compensation. 


the 


To protect these workers it 
Stlica dust from workplaces, 
for exposed and diseased workers, 


is necessary to introduce scien- 


to pro- 
Qnd to guar- 


The Secretary of Labor announced on 


February 27 that she would soon call 


sentatives of 
Commissions, 


industry and labor, Federal 
and safety experts and engineers to map plans for @ coop- 


a@ nattonal conference of repre- 


ana State health and labor 


erattve campaign to combat this disease. 


Silicosis is a disease of the lungs 
contracted by workers who in the course of 
their work are exposed to the dust of free 
silica rock. It constitutes an occupational 
hazard to men employed in tunneling, quarry- 
ing, mining, and excavating, where drilling, 
blasting, and cutting operations fill the 
gir with tiny particles of silica dust. 
Workers employed in processing mineral prod- 
ucts, such as ore smelting and refining, and 
in industries in which silicon containing 
abrasives are used are also likely to con- 
“tract the disease. The chief hazardous occu- 
pations are: 

Abrasive-powder makers Hard-rock miners 
Abrasive-soap makers Metal grinders 
Blasters (sand) Pottery makers 
Brickmakers Pneumatic rock drillers 
Carborundum makers Polishers 
Coal miners Stone finishers 
Core makers Slate quarriers 
Excavation workers Slate finishers 
Foundry workers Sand pulverizers 
Glass makers Tunnelers 
Glass mixers Vitreous enamelers 


Granite quarriers 


The disease results from the tiny 
silica dust particles which penetrate the 
lungs of the workers. Constant exposure to 
the silica dust first inflames the tissues 
of the lungs and then completely destroys 
them, leaving enlarged hardened scar tissues 
instead. The victims of silicosis suffer 
from infection of the lungs and are extreme- 
ly susceptible to pulmonary tuberculosis. It 
has been estimated that three out of every 
four workers disabled by silicosis also suf- 
fer from pulmonary tuberculosis. This com- 
bination usually leads to an early death. 

Silicosis is not particularly a dis- 
ease of the modern industrial age. As early 
as 430 B.C. an ancient Greek physician ob- 
served the injurious effects of particles of 
dust upon the lungs of workmen. The medi- 
cal literature of practically all civilized 
countries contains references to this dis- 
ease. It is particularly prevalent in the 
hard-rock mining districts of the world -- 
among the gold and silver miners in Austra- 
lia, the gold miners of New Zealand and 
South Africa, the tin miners of Great Britain, 
and the workers employed in the mining dis- 
tricts in the United States. 








The effects of the disease depend 
largely on the amount of silica dust inhalea 
and the length of time workers are exposed 
to it. Generally, workers do not become 
disabled by less than 3 to 
5S years of exposure. 
15 to 
injurious effects are 
true that 
cosis have developed following brief expo- 
sure to large of dust containing 
free silica, as in the manufacture of some 
abrasive cleaning powders and in some under- 
where no measures were intro- 
duced to control the dust hazard. When death 
results in such cases it is due to a form of 


this disease in 
In a majority of cases 
20 years may elapse before pronounced 
felt. 
so-called "acute" sili- 


However, it is 
cases of 


amounts 


ground work 


pneumonia caused by irritation from the dust 
and the accompanying infection. 

In addition to dust concentration and 
the length of exposure, the size of the par- 
ticles of silica inhaled into the lungs is 
of great importance. The smallest particles 
of silica are the most These 
penetrate the lungs and attack and inflame 
the most delicate and sensitive tissues. 

Symptoms of Silicosis. In the early 
stages of silicosis, if not complicated by 
other diseases or infection, there is little 
the infected person to 
the disease. The 


of breath, 


injurious. 


in the appearance of 
indicate the presence of 
principal shortness 


symptom is 





LUNGS SCARRED BY SILICA DUST 





ROCK DRILLING WITHOUT DUST CONTROL DEVICE 


which may usually be observed after work o 
exercise. As the disease advances, a dr) 
rasping cough develops. Frequently, person 
with moderately advanced silicosis complat 
of spitting blood, especially after strenuoy 
work or prolonged attacks of coughing. whe: 
infections person: 
lose weight an 


other 
silicosis 


complicated with 
suffering from 
often complain of digestive disturbances. | 
this stage a general impairment of the work 
health is distinctly noticeable an 
permanent disability becomes imminent. 

Prevention of Silicosis. A 
comprehensive program of industrial safet; 
strictly observed by employers and workers 
offers the best preventive means agains: 
this disease. Although the silicosis hazar 
has been known for a long time, there exists 
as yet no generally accepted method of pre 
vention. Its effects require thea 
the job of prevention be undertaken through: 
out all the industries affected. 

Workers with evidence of active tu 


er's 


sour: 


serious 


extensive healed lung lesions 
in places where the] 


berculosis or 
should not be employed 
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ROCK DRILLING WITH DUST CONTROL DEV! 


may be exposed to silica dust. 


Such employ- 


ment aggravates 
serious menace to their fellow workers 
Silica dust will greatly 
crease the compensation burden 
It will also make it more difficult 
to carry out prevention and 
tuberculosis among the population as a whole. 

No evidence, is available 
individuals 
of silicosis, but still not disabled, 
the disease more 
their usual work than if taken away from 


those able to work should be per- 


under which they are employed are reasonably 
controlled and any unnecessary contact with 
tuberculosis is prevented. 

an engineering 


be accomplished by such methods as will 
Silica dust into the 
this cannot be done means 


the escape of 





should be provided for the prompt removal of 
the dust from the air. For emergency use 
and for short working periods in dusty 
places approved dust masks or other similar 
mechanical equipment are helpful. 

Air-filtering systems which rapidly 
exhaust dusty air and replace it with fresh 
clean air can be used successfully in many 
industrial operations. Water sprays and 
other wetting down methods also serve to 
keep down the dust particles and thus miti- 
gate the danger of exposure. 

Wherever practicable dusty processes 
should be isolated from other divisions of 
the plant, thus subjecting as few employees 
as possible to the hazard of silicosis. 
Pneumatic jackhammers with dust traps at- 
tached can be used effectively in certain 
processes to remove the silica dust at its 
Crigin. In blasting operations which require 
the removal of silica rock from tunnels or 
mines it has beer found practical to blast 
after regular working hours or between 
shifts, allowing sufficient time for the air 
to clear. Water sprays released simultane- 
ously with the blasting help to prevent the 
spread of the dust. 

Immediate Problems. At the present 
time, a principal objective should be a pro- 
gram of education giving proper publicity to 
all known facts concerning the causes and 





NORMAL LUNGS 








the methods of preventing or controlling the 
disease. Employers, employees, the medical 
profession, and Government agencies must be 
educated to this point of view. Some indus- 
tries have been negligent, while others have 
given serious consideration to a program of 
control. Workers have not always cooperated 
in taking advantage of measures and protec- 


tive devices designed for their safety. The 
research and educational activities of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the clinical 


and experimental studies of other public and 
private health services, universities, hos- 
pitals, and companies have con- 
tributed measurably to spreading information 


insurance 


concerning silicosis. 
Another important problem confronting 
industry and workers today centers about the 


financial care of the victims of silicosis. 


During recent years suits filed by workers 
claiming damages because of silicosis and 
other dust diseases have risen sharply. In- 


dividual awards exceeding $20,000 have been 
secured a few instances. On the 
hand, scores of cases have been thrown 


by the civil courts because the laws in some 


in other 


out 





x<>- 





States do not permit filing damage clair 
more than 1 year after the claimant has lef 
the company's employ. Unfortunately, «4 
times, unscrupulous individuals both 
legal and medical professions have attempte 
to exploit to their own advantage both th 
victims of silicosis and their employer: 
through suits for unreasonable damages. 

Few States have given special consii. 
eration to this problem in developing thei; 
program of workmen's compensation. Yet sili. 
cosis is an occupational hazard for hundred 
of thousands of workers, and the necessit) 
of planning a system of compensation offer. 


in ths 


ing fair protection to labor and industr 
alike is plainly apparent. 

A broad and equitable plan must & 
devised to care for workers now actual)) 


disabled from silicosis. The fact that work. 
ers are not disabled until after years ¢!, 
exposure, or perhaps until after they hav 
left their hazardous employment, makes 

difficult to place the costs of compensatio: 
where they rightfully belong. This diffi- 
culty, however, should act as a bar 
toward a fair and rational solution. i 


not 





LABOR LAWS AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT IN CONNECTICUT 


JOSEPH M. TONE, COMMISSIONER 
CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND FACTORY INSPECTION 


Connecticut has more factory workers 
per square mile and per thousand population 
than any other State except Rhode Island. In 
spite of this highly industrialized position, 
Connecticut’s labor laws until recently had 
not kept pace with the developments in 
industry. Prior to 1933, she had less pro- 
tective labor legislation than most great 
manufacturing States. 

The industrial crisis of 1929-32, 
combined with the growth of sweatshop condi- 
tions in several industrial centers, called 
the attention of the State and the legisla- 


ture to the need for protective labor laws 
The result was a considerable extension 


0 
in the sessions of 193: 


labor legislation 
and 1935. 


Three important labor bills” were 
enacted in 1933. These were the Minimur 
Wage Act, the Industrial Homework Act, an 
the act accepting the Federal Wagner-Peyser 
law providing for a system of State-Federal 
employment offices. In 1935, Connecticut 
adopted six additional labor measures. Thesé 
acts -- 
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1. Prohibit the employment of children under 16 
years of age in manufacturing, mechanical, mercan- 
tile, and certain other establishments; 


2. Prohibit the employment of minors under 18 
years in any occupation deemed hazardous or injuri- 
ous to health; 


&. Limit the hours of employment for women and 
minors under 18 in manufacturing and mechanical 


plants to 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week; 


4. Prohibit 18 from 
working in manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile 
establishments after 10 p.m. or before 6 a.m.; 


women and minors under 


5. Prohibit the giving out or receiving of 
materials for homework in Connecticut, except by 
license granted by the Commissioner of Labor after 
proof that such homework is neeessary and customary 
in the industry; and 


6. Create a Eoard of Mediation and Arbitration 


in the Department of Labor. 


During 1935, Connecticut also passed 
will vitally 
affect many workers and their families. 


an old-age pension law which 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


The Connecticut Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection has 18 inspectors to 
enforce the laws in regard to hours of labor, 
homework, sanitation, 
boiler inspec- 


including industrial 
and safety, and elevator and 
tions. In addition to the routine 
tions of manufacturing, mechanical, and mer- 
cantile establishments, a large part of the 
time of the inspectors is taken up with the 
new law limiting the working hours of women 
and of minors between the ages of 16 and 18. 


inspec- 


The administration of the 1935 indus- 


trial homework law is also vested in the 
Factory Inspection Division. One full-time 
inspector is delegated to this job. The 


homework law forbids any employer to dis- 
tribute materials for processing in homes 
without a certificate or license issued by 


authority of the Commissioner of Labor. The 
Commissioner can issue licenses to employers 
to distribute homework only when it is shown 


that the homeworker is 
tated for work in 


physically incapaci- 
a factory, or that his or 
her services are essential in the home, or 
that homework is customary in the industry 
or occupation in the State of Connecticut. 
The burden of proof is placed 
each employer who sends such work into homes. 
Under the new law all unlicensed homework is 
illegal and punishable by fines. To date, 
most applications for licenses have been 
rejected because the work requires the use 
of dangerous machines in homes, or because 
the workers are able to work in a shop where 
the processes can be subjected to the in- 
spection of the Department. This new type 
of homework regulation by prohibition has 
enabled the Factory Inspection Division to 
reduce the number 
over 3,000 at the beginning 
124 licensed operatives working for 28 em- 
January 1, 1936. Under the 


upon 


of homeworkers from well 
of 1935 to only 


ployers as of 


regulations of the Department, all home- 
workers are paid factory wages. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
This division was created in 1918, 


but because of a lack of necessary appropri- 
ations the bureau has been able to 
proceed with its assigned task of collecting 
and disseminating statistical information on 
earnings, indus- 


never 


employment, wage rates and 
trial accidents and diseases, cost of living, 
and other matters of importance relating to 
labor and industry. 


The Minimum Wage Division within the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was created by 
the Minimum Wage Act of 1933. It was em- 
powered to investigate the wages 
women or minors in any occupation. If it 
finds that any substantial number of women 
or minors are receiving oppressive or un- 
reasonable wages, it has the power to ap- 
point a wage board for the establishment of 
& minimum wage. 


paid to 


to workers 
and employers is the act creating a Board of 


A law of major importance 








Mediation and Arbitration in the Department 


of Labor. This board is composed of three 
members representing labor, industry, and 
the general public. Investigation of dis- 
putes for the board is carried on by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Since the 
board’s creation on May 31, 1935, it has 


handled 12 disputes, and satisfactory agree- 
ments have been reached in ll of these cases, 
involving 4,200 workers. The board has aided 
greatly in maintaining industrial peace in 
Connecticut. 


All private employment agencies are 
required to obtain a license fron the Com- 
missioner of Labor before engaging in busi- 


they are under the nom- 
However, 


ness. Consequently, 
inal supervision of the Department. 
the law gives the Department only 
thority to require that the premises occu- 
pied by such agencies be suitable. fhe 
Department has no control over fees charged 
and consequently has been handicapped in its 
attempts to stamp out the most glaring 
abuses found in this type of agency. 


the au- 


The collection of wages withheld by 
employers in violation of State laws is 
another major function of the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 


STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Connecticut State Employment Serv- 


ice affiliated with the U. S. Employment 
Service in 1933. Employment offices are 
maintained in six cities, with two branch 


offices established in smaller communities. 
In addition, the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice has offices in four communities to sup- 
plement the work of the State Employment 
Service during an emergency period. The per- 
sonnel of all employment services have been 
selected on a merit basis by examination. 


These employment exchanges seek to make 


existing employment opportunities avail- 
able to workers and to provide employ- 
ers with qualified employees. No fee is 


charged either the worker or the employer. 


ae 





During 1935, the combined services registere 
72,167 applicants for jobs and made 46,90: 
placements. At the close of the year, 77,66 
persons were registered as being actively ir 
search of employment. Although the appro- 
priations for the employment service ars 
matched by the Federal Government, the tota) 
is insufficient to provide an adequate en- 
ployment service and to maintain high stand- 
ards of operation. 


COURTS AS LABOR-LAW ENFORCING AGENCIES 


the final authorities i: 
all law enforcement. The vast powers exer- 
cised by the prosecuting and State attorney: 
and the local judges making labor 
effective or noneffective are seldom 
discussions of 
In its attempts to penalize viola- 


Courts are 


in laws 
men- 
tioned in labor-law adminis- 
tration. 
tors the Connecticut Department of Labor has 
the of 


on has 


usually received cooperation the 


However, occasion it beer 


local 


courts. 


blocked by courts and the prosecuting 


attorneys. Such instances are extremely 

unfortunate because they bring discredit’ 

upon the courts and the whole judicial 

system, and seriously handicap the enforce- 
ment activities of the Department. 
FUTURE NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 

Although the laws passed in 1933 and 


in 1935 add a great deal to the effective- 


ness of the Connecticut Department of Labor 
and to the protection afforded various 
groups of workers in the State, further 


legislation is both desirable and necessary.! 


The existing labor legislation of Connecti- 
cut should be rewritten into a systematic 
labor code giving adequate protection to all 


workers in all industries. Such a code would 


and i: 
Labor 
provi 


do away with the confusion arising from thej/creas: 


present system of and sometimes 


contradictory laws. 


separate 


The Workmen's Compensation Act should 
be greatly improved. Its administration 
should be reorganized and coordinated with 


the Department of Labor so as to lay more 
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stress upon prevention, rather than mere the Minimum Wage Act and the Industrial 
remuneration of industrial disabilities due Homework Act; (5) full authority to elimi- 
to accidents or illness. A State work- nate job racketeering by private employment 
men's compensation insurance fund should be agencies; (6) a bureau to make investiga- 


insure the industrial hazards of 
all employers who are not covered by private 


created to 


insurance companies. 


of real service to labor 
the Connecticut Department of 
(1) a personnel system 

promotions and salary in- 
upon demonstrated ability and 
(2) a larger number of quali- 
inspectors; (3) an advisory committee 
standards to devise and establish stand- 
health, and sanitation 


& minimum wage division 


To become 
industry 
labor also needs: 
providing for 
creases based 
achievements; 


and 


fied 
on 
ard safety, codes; 
4) to make indus- 
rial surveys and to enforce more adequately 


tions and to compile statistics and informa- 
on all subjects relating labor and 
employment; (7) a more complete State-Federal 
employment system to carry out the unemploy- 
ment-insurance act passed, as well 
as to place workers jobs and to co- 
operate with other State and Federal agen- 
cies in compiling statistics and information 


tion to 


when 
in 


relating to Connecticut industries and op- 
portunities for industrial employment; (8) 
more effective cooperation of the courts, 


the prosecuting attorneys, and the State's 
attorneys in prompt and vigorous enforcement 
of labor laws with adequate penalties for 
violators. 
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PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND Pay Ro _Ls IN 1935 








Industry as a whole produced a ¢reat- production. While the number of units as. oe 
er volume of goods, employed cre workers, semtled during the year amounted to 74 per. PE 
and paid out more dollars i wages 1935 cent of the 19 cutput, employmert average eaig 
thar ry year since 193¢ Production ir 98 percent and weekly pay rolls 6&9 perce — 

C sic industries as steel, automobiles, of 1929. _ 
and electric light and power climbed signi- The arp gain in automobile ar 
ficantly upward during the course of the facturing also stimulated activity in Sstee ‘ 
year. Smaller but rone the less important mills with the result that 3C percent mor: 92% 
gains in output occurred ir bituminous-coal ingots were produced last year than in 1934 ey 
mining, the manufacture of boots and shoes, Employment in blast furnaces and rollin 5.4 
and ir rumerous other inaustries More mills advanced 6 percent and pay rolls 2 193; 
freight cars were loaded by Class I rail- percent. 
roads last year than in 1934, but in cottor- Electric power production of $9, fa 
textile mills and in the manufacture of millior kilowatt hours exceeded by about 
various food products activity fell below percent the record of 97.4 billion kilowat 193. 
the levels established by these groups ir. hours established by the industry in 1929 
1934. Due to increased output in such majo 

Slightly more than 4 million passen- industries as automobiles, steel, electri; 
ger cars and trucks were produced in the power, toots and shoes, ard mining, the 193. 
United States during 1935. Improved business Federal Reserve Board's index of the volun 
conditions and earlier introduction of new of industrial production was about 15  per- = 
models largely accounted for this rise in cent higher in 1935 than in 1934. 

ALL MANUFACTURING 

The quantity of goods procuced by employment in 1935 averaged nearly 5 percer 
manufacturing industries in 1935 was 15 per- above 1934 and 28 percent atove 1932, du: to 33 
cent greater than in 1934 and 43 percent remained 22 percent telow 1929. Pay roll illi 
greater than in 1932. It was still about were 13 percent higher than in 1934 any 1932, 
24 percent smaller than in 1929 Factory 52 percent higher than ir 1932. ev 
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53 PERCENT 94,000,000 = 42 PERCENT 


1934 
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66 PERCENT 126000000 = 57 PERCENT 
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143,000,000 = 64 PERCENT 


























otal production of passenger c 
rucks in the Urited States ir 19 
3 percent greater than im the pr 
ear, and nearly three times as larg 
932. t was 74 14xpercer es great 


AUTOMOBILES 


ars and 1929. Employment over the year i eased 

36 was rearly 1€ percent, and almost reached 

eceding 1929 level. weekly pay rolls rose by 

e as i percent during 193£&, but remained 11 = 
as ir telow 1929 
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$ /4,/00,000-/00 PERCENT 
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Output of steel ingots in 1935 amounted and rolling mills ir 1929, 72 had jobs 1 
o 33.4 million tons, as compared with 25.6 year, as against 68 in 1934 and 5 
million tons in 1934, 13.3 million tons ir 1932. Pay rolls advanced 27 percent 
932, and 54.3 nahi tes tons in 1929 Out of the year, and were 2 times as 
ever CC workers employed in blast furnaces as in 1932. 
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Production of electricity for light rolls, however, increased only slightly 
and power purposes in 1935 was 9  percerit 1935 as compared with 1934 and 1932. The 
greater than in 1934, 19 percent greater number of workers rose 1 percent in 1935, an 
than in 1932, and 2 percent greater than in weekly pay rolls averaged about 4 percent 
the peak year of 1929. Employment ard pay higher than in the preceding year. 

PRODUCTION WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 
1929 
“ £¢ AY < £/ Oo” 
“ “ we ~~ Be $ : y 9 
974 BILLION KILOWATT HourRS=/00 PERCENT $ 9.500,000=/00 PERCENT 
1932 
é fy O’ 
d AELESECECEC ET 
83.2 BILLION KiLOWATT Hours=85 PERCENT § 7600,000= 80 PERCENT 
1934 
f f 
LECECECECECE CECE 
91.2 BiLLion KiLowATT HourRs=94 PERCENT 7400,000=78 PERCENT 
1935 
é f 
ra ram ca 3 
994 BILLION KILOWATT HOURS=/02 PERCENT | 27/000 WORKERS=85 PERCENT 7700000 = 8/ PERCENT 
CLASS | RAILROADS 

Class 1 railroads loaded slightly as in 1934 and 1932, and was only 58 per- 
more freight cars in 1935 than in 1934 cent as large as in 1929. Pay rolls in- 
and 9 percent more than in 1932. The total creased by nearly 8 percent in 1935, due 
remained about 40 percent below the level to the termination of the 10 percent wage 
of 1929. Employment was not quite as high deduction agreement. 
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1000000 WORKERS* 59 PERCENT 
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COTTON TEXTILES 


Measured by the number of spindles ir greater than in 1932 and only 7 percent 
operation, cotton-textile mills were not smaller than in 1929 Average weekly pay 
quite as active last year as in1934 and rolls remained unchanged from 1934, and were 
1932. Although employment tapered off dur- 64 percent more than in 1932. They were 
ing the year it was more than 30 percent about 18 percent smaller than in 1929. 





PRODUCTION 


1929 Seindles in Active Operation 


132.4 MILLION SPINDLES= JOOPERCENT 
1932 


| 273 MILLION SPINDLES= 84 PERCENT 
1934 





277 MILLION SPINOLES=86 PERCENT 
i935 
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267 MILLION SPINOLES=82 PERCENT 
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410.000 WORKERS® 96 PERCENT 





395. 000 WORKERS =93 PERCEN r| 














WEEKLY Pay ROLLS 


5, 1000 000= 62 PERCENT 








BOOTS AND SHOES 


Boot and shoe production in 1935 year, but was § percent above 1932. It still 
exceeded by about 6 percent the volume of remained 11 percent below 1929. Weekly pay 
output in 1929.° It was & percent greater rolls were unchanged from 1924 They aver- 
thar 1934, and 23 percent greater than 1932. aged 23 percent higher than 1932 but 26 
Employment, however, declined slightly last rercent smaller than 1929. 
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$4,300,000 =/00 PERCENT 


; ANT) 
2,600,000 = 6/ PERCENT 
$¥9 9 { 
3,200,000= 74 PERCENT 








aban REEL ELSES 
3,200,000 =74 PERCENT 





* fhe National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 


shoes as @ measure Of output. hey prefer, instead, 


the totel wiue of 


in ao letter to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, doubts the advisability of using pairs of 
shoes produced, but this is not available at tresent. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 


















































Production, employment, and weekly less thar in 1929, Employment was nor 
pay rolls in bituminous-coal mining in 1935 thar 13 percent greater than in 1922, 
showed small changes fron the previous 23 percent below 1929 Weekly pay rol 
year. The tonnage mined in 1935 was 19 were 6C percent higher than 1932 but 4 a 
percent more than in 1932, but 31 percent percent below 1929. ee 
lowes 
PRODUCTION WEEKLY Pay Rots | ... 
72, t pere 
Rane Chey 35 ec 
# //,000,000=/00 PERCENT mated 
1932 s 
$ —— 
MLION TONS= 57 PERCENT 4,000,000=36 PERCENT 
1934 s —_— 
anmees : 
WLLION TONS ERCENT 000,000 = ERCENT 
1935 : = 
SETECEUEC ECE 
ILLION TONS*# ERCENT 4 O00, = 58 PERCENT 
FOOD PRODUCTS “ 
Due principally to a sharp cortrac- were engaged in the production of food are 
tion in activity in slaughtering and meat stuffs last year, as compared with 9§ in 1923 . 
packing, the Federal Reserve Board's index 77 in 1932, and 100 in 1929. Weekly pa 
of food production declined by about 20 per- rolls averaged the same in 1935 and 1934 ni 
cent during 1935. Approximately 89 workers and were 23 percent greater than in 1932. ® 
PI 
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[449 .. & = issu 
712.000 WoRKERS=95 PERCENT | # /3900,.000 =80 PERCENT Sure: 
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eo eee 6 e 
. 4 . ¢j . +} 4 ; & prov. 
L. EE ai = = Z comp: 
669.000 WoRKERS=89 PERCENT | # /3900000= 80 PERCENT 1934 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 1935 


HERMAN B. BYER, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


For 10 consecutive years fron 


Ulsusé 


> 
. + 
owesvt 2 


construction in the United St 
a downward trend. It reached 
evel in 1934, when expenditures 


new residential buildings were estimate 


ents 


for every dollar spent on sin 


operations in 1925. During the same 


the cost 
mated at 
total es 


1925 
ates 
its 
on 
d at 
ilar 


year 


of all building projects was esti- 


Slightly more than 9 percent of 


timated eapenditures in 1925. 


the 


types of residential buildings 


showed gains in both the 


issued and the 
tures. 


for more th 


at 


$70,000, 


nu 


Permits were issued 


mber of permits 


estimated building expendi- 


during the year 


ar. 1,500 apartment houses valued 


OOC, as against 


houses valued at less th 


1934, 


increased 


Expenditures for 
by nearly 15 
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2-family dwellings over 


1 
8 
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O00 JOC i 
amily dwellings 
percent and for 
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PERMITS AND VALUE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In BEI CITIES 












































cad - | PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
~~ di 1934 To 1935 
KIND OF BUILDING 
NUMBER oF | ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ESTIMATED 
PERMITS | COST PERMITS cosT PERMITS cosT 
TURE 6 6 4% 6% % 8 stn, 108 nees.se8.00n 350,560 $491,055,000/ + 28.4% /|+ 70.3 
Pesidential: 53,058 | 291,227,000| 21,773 | 107,146,000) + 143.7 | + 171.8 
l-family dwellings ........| $9,008] 201,954,000; 20,198 78,313,000; + 142.6 | + 157.9 
2-family dwellings. .....2.e-. 2,047 11,127,000 958 5,749,000; + 113.7 |)+ 93.5 
Multifamily dwellings ...... 1,461 69,176,000 319 18,938,000| + 358.0 | + 265.3 
are eee ee ee 549 8,970,000 298 4,146,000| + 84.2 | + 116.4 
| 
Nonresidential: 79,439| 316,730,900| 64,546 | 215,403,000) + 23.1 ]+ 47.0 
Factories and workshops ..... 1,584 32,325,000 1,168 18,118,000; + 35.6 | + 78.4% 
Public buildings ...«+«+««e-s 451 77,005,000 351 41,281,000 | + 28.5 | + 86.5 
Public works and utilities ... 391 26,534,000 394 14,643,000 | - it Bt.8 
Schools and libraries...... 434) 55,284,000 483 | 36,530,000; - 10.1 |+ 5!.2 
All GUHOP «se sh eo eee 76,579 | 125,622,000) 62,150 | 104,831,000; + 23.2 /+ 19.8 
Additions, alterations, and repairs| 317,626 228,547,000 |264,241 | 168,506,090) + w.£25e 32666 
L 
his downward trend appears to have Marked gains in the volume of new 
ended in 1935 when a decided pick-up in ronresidential building and in additions, 


residential building featured construction 
activity of the year. The value of resi- 


dential 


buildings for which permits 


were 


issued in the 811] cities which report to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics increased 
than 170 percent over 1934. New houses 


provided 


compared 
1934, 


for 76,515 families in 1935 


more 
were 
, as 


with less than 30,000 families in 


alterations, and repairs 


ings also occurred in 1935. 


public 
cent, 


than 81 percent, and for 


ries by 51 percent. 
constructed 
than 1934. Additions, alterations, 


and workshops 
higher 


to 


sc 


existing build- 
Expenditures for 


tuildings rose by more than 86 per- 
for public works and utilities by more 


hools and libra- 


The value of factories 


was 78 percent 


and repairs increased by 35 percent. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN JANUARY 1936 


Seasonal declines in employment 
of 
turing nonmanufacturing industries dur- 
ing January. As a result, approximately 
650,000 fewer workers were employed than in 


Estimated weekly 


ana 


pay rolls occurred in a number manuf ac- 


and 


the previous month. wage 


income of workers amounted to $17,900,000 
less than in December 1935. As compared wit} 
January a year ago, however, 470,000 more 


wage earners were employed this January, 
weekly pay-roll expenditures were £4,500 


larger. 


anc 
» 006 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment 
timated at 6,960,000. 
129,0C0 
The total weekly wage 


in January was es- 
This was a decline of 
the 


income of work- 


about workers from previous 
month. 
ers engaged in manufacturing establishments 
declined from $155,900,00C December 1935 


to $146,920,000 January 1936. Decreases 


in 
in 


in factory employment and pay rolls are 
customary in January as many plants tempo- 
rarily close down after the first of the 
year to take inventory of their stocks and 
to make repairs to their machinery and 
buildings. Seasonal declines also normally 
occur at this time of the year in such in- 


dustries as beet-sugar refining cottonseed-- 


oil, cake, and meal, confectionery, and 


Reductions of 10 percent or over 
employment and pay rolls occurred 


cement. in 
in: 


PERCENT OF DECREASE 


EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Beet sugar... s+ ccceece 74.1 69.7 
Cottonseed--oil, cake, meal. 18.8 22.9 
Marble, slate, granite... 17.8 22.0 
Cement. cccececevcvecee 15.5 24.5 
Confectionery ..+ecces 15.1 19.1 
Cigars and cigarettes ... 12.2 19.0 
Steves ew sc cc seeesvece 12.3 15.9 
Skirts and collars..... 11.06 17.3 
The groups of manufacturing indus- 
tries reporting the largest gains in employ- 
ment and pay rolls during the month were 
millinery, fertilizers, boots and shoes, and 
agricultural implements. Smaller seasonal 
gains also occurred in men's clothing, 
women's clothing, and a number of other 
industries. 
EMPLOYMENT 
Durable-Goods Industries. Employment 
in the durable-goods industries declined 


Slightly between December 1935 
1936. With the 


approximately &00 


and January 


exception of a gain of 


500 workers in railroad repair 
in this 
the 
f ewer 
the transportation- 
15,000 
lumber and and glass groups 
For the group 


50,6090 fewer persons were employed 


industries 
group reported decreased employment 
month. These losses 
than 1,000 workers 
equipment 


shops, all classes of 


for 
ranged from 
in 
about in the 


group to 


the stone, clay, 


durable-goods as aie whole 


in Janu- 
ary than in the previous month. 

Compared with January a year ago, 
the 


em- 


ployment in durable-goods industries 


361,200. 
increased 


this January advanced by 
this 
12-month 


All groups 


shared in Over 
the 


increased by -- 


employment. 


period the number of workers 


113, 200 
68,700 
61,400 
53, 200 
31,300 
20, 700 
12,700 


in machinery manufacturing 


in iron and steel 
in transportation equipment 
lumber 

nonferrous metals 
railroad repair shops 


and glass 


in 
in 
in 
in stone, clay, 
Nondurable-Goods Industries, 


increased by 6,800 


Enploy- 
in leather manufac- 
December 1935 to January 1936. 
industries in this group had fewer 
on their pay rolls in January. The 
net loss in employment of 78,600 was caused 
by decreases of 29,300 in textiles, 28,300 
in foodstuffs, 11,700 in paper and printing, 
8,300 4,900 chemicals, 1, 200 
in 1, 700 the unclassified 


ment 
turing from 
All other 
workers 


in tobacco, 


and 


in 
rubber, in 
industries. 

pproximately 4,800 fewer workers had 


jobs in the nondurable-goods industries this 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


JANUARY 41936, 


DECEMBER 


4935S, 


IN MANUFACTURING 


and JANUARY 1935 


INDUSTRIES 





NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 


AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 












































INOUSTRY JANUARY DECEMBER JANUARY UANUARY DECEMBER JANUARY 
1936* 1935% 1935 1936* 1935% 1935 
All industries... . . . .|6,964,200)7,093,400/6,607,800 |$146,917,000|$155,909,000 |$130,758,000 
Dureble-goods groups: 3,231,400) 3,282,000) 2,870, 200 73,238,000 79,736,000 59,768,000 
Iron and steel ... 651,200 658,100 582,500 15,880,000 16,965,000 12,798,000 
5 Machinery... cs eee s 812,200 817,500 699,006 18,522,000 19,090,000 14,382,000 
|| Transportation equipment. 582,100 582,700 520,700 15,441,000 17,971,000 13,668,000 
Failroad repair shops. . 269,500 269,000 248,800 7,080,000 7,744,000 5,941,000 
| Nonferrous metals .... 252,600 260,800 221,300 5,328,000 5,819,000 4,302,000 
lumber .« «se e eo 485,800 500,500 432,600 7,613,000 8,187,000 5,872,000 
Stone, clay, and glass 178,000 193,400 165,300 3,374,000 3,960,000 2,805,000 
S tenitbedede enue 3,732,800|3,811,400 13,737,600] 73,679,090 76,173,000] 70,990,000 
| Textiles .... see. 1,549,600 |1,578,900 |1,551,200 25,087,000 25,943,000 24,866,000 
Pree erer 286,000} 279,200| 285,700 5,519,000 5,267,000 5,337,000 
SS ere eS ee Ss 618,700 647,000 634,500 13,304,000 13,786,000 12,750,000 
a a ae ° 72,200 80,500 78,200 928,000 1,104,000 923 ,000 
| Paper and printing ...| 517,800] 529,500/ 507,700] 13,111,000) 13,646,000) 12,397,000 
i} Chemicals... eee 365,000 369,900 361,000 8,149,000 8,387,000 7,620,000 
| Pere Ss eee 110,300 111,500 111,600 2,438,000 2,584,000 2,407,000 
i} Unclassified ...... 213,200 214,900 207,700 5,143,000 5,456,000 4,690,000 
| * Preliminary = Revised 
January than in January 1935. Gains in em- equipment ($2,530,000), iron and steel 
ployment of 300 in leather manufacturing, ($1,085,000), and railroad repair shops 
10,100 in paper and printing, 4,000 in ($664,000). 
chemicals, and 5,500 in the unclassified 
group were not sufficient to offset losses Pay-roll disbursements in the durable- 
of 15,800 in foodstuffs, 6,000 in tobacco, goods industries averaged nearly $16,200,000 
1600 in textiles, and 1,300 in rubber higher this January than the corresponding 
manufacturing. month a year ago. All groups participated 
in the advance. The increases ranged in 
PAY ROLLS amounts res $569.000 in the stone, clay, 
and glass industries to $3,082,000 in iron 
Durable-Goods Industries. The total and steel and $4,140,900 machinery 
weekly wage income of workers in the dura- manufacturing. 
ble-goods industries decreased by nearly 
$6,500,000 from December 1935 to January Nondurable-Goods Industries. Aside 
1936. All classes of industries in this from an increase of slightly more than 
fjroup shared in the decline. The largest re- $250,000 in the weekly pay rolls of the 
fuctions in weekly pay rolls between Decem- leather group, all nondurable-goods indus- 


ver and January 


occurred 


in transportation 


tries reported reduced pay rolls in January. 
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The net decline of about $2,500,000 for this January a yeas ago. The increases over t} 
group resulted from reductions of $856,000 12-month interval were $5,000 in tobaccy 
in textiles, $535,0CO in paper and printing, $31,000 in rubber, $182,000 in leather 
$482,000 in foodstuffs, $238,000 in chemi- $221,000 in textiles, $529,000 in chemicals agec 
cals, $176,000 in tobacco, $146,000 in rub- $554,000 in foodstuffs. $714,000 in pape per we 
ber, and $313,000 in the unclassified group. and printing, and 453,000 in the unclasg}. more | 
All classes of industries in the non- fied industries. The net pay-roll = gaj farni: 
durable-goods group reported higher weekly for the nondurable-goods group as a who} proxin 
wage disbursements in January 1936 than in amounted to $2,690,000. es aga 
wage i 
© 1926, 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES =e 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- January a year ago Th nondurable-¢oo¢ 
liminary employment index for all manufac- index was 92.3 in January, 94.2 in the pre |-—— 
turing industries was @3.1 in January, as vious month, and 92.4 in January 1935. 
compared with 84.6 in December 1935 and 78.8 was thus 2 percent lower in January tha 
in January a year ago. Thus, for every the preceding month and about the Same as 
1,000 workers employed on the average during January a year ago. 
1923-25, 831 persons had jobs in January 4 
1936, 846 in December 1935, and 786 in The January 1936 pay-roll index fe = 
January 1935 all manufacturing industries was 72.2, ai ||7) 
against 76.5 in the preceding month and 64.! eo 
In the durable-goocs industries the in January 1935. This means that for ever 
Bureau’s index of employment was 74.6 in $100 paid out on the average in weekly wage: lver 
January 19236, 75.7 in December 1935, and during the base period, 1923-25, £72.20 was 7 
66.2 in January 1935. This was a decline of paid out in January of this year, as com 
1.5 percent from December to January, but an pared with $76.50 in December 1935 anj| 
increase of nearly 13 percent compared with $64.30 in January of last year. 
Weekly pay-roll dis: 
EMPLOYMENT < Pay ROLLS bursements in the durable} ’” °° 
All Manufacturing Industries goods industries were 6 percenj™™ “" 
navn Wome 1923-25100 wes Naor smaller in January than iy “~**- 
ma ke December 1935, but about 2 
percent above January 1935. The S$ 
pay-roll index for this grou 27 
ee of industries was 64.3 in Jan 3¢ 
uary 1936, 70.1 in December 
a 1935, and 52.5 in January 1935.) "° ph 
In the nondurable-good: " 
+60 industries the index this Jan- sa 
uary was 82.3, as compare is 
4 with 85.1 in the previous mont! nt 
and 79.3 in January 1935. his we 
20 20 represents a decline of about ey 
2 percent from December 19325, eit 
Wo 00 Bt BU WS Bt (05. 126 Ot? We WO 930 0% a 39 msn 035 9a” but an increase of nearly ors 
Urree Starts Bunce » Legon Srerancs percent from January 1935. 7 
16. 
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refining to 6 hours per week in brick manu- 
facturing and in lumber. 

Average hourly earnings advanced in 
8 of the 10 selected manufacturing indus- 
tries. These gains varied in amounts from 4 
cent per hour for workers employed in found- 
ries and machine shops, paper and pulp es- 
tablishments, and slaughtering and meat 
packing houses to 4 cents per hour for work- 
ers in automobile factories. Losses of less 





than 1 cent per hour were reported in bri¢ 
and cotton-goods manufacturing. 

Weekly wage incomes of factory work. 
ers were higher in January 1936 than in Jar. 
uary 1935 in 9 of the 10 selected industrie 
The advances in weekly earnings varied fro 
20 cents in cotton-goods manufacturing 
$3.05 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
Automobile workers averaged 30 cents leg: 
per week this January than in January 1935, 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





JANUARY DECEMBER JANUARY 
INDUSTRY 1936* 19358 1935 

RETAIL TRADE 

Employment...... 8,161, 20 8,114,000 

Weekly pay roll. $57,115,000 $6é $54,847,000 

weekly hours.... 42.0 41 s 

Hourly earnings. 50.51 50. 4S $0.53 

Weekly earnings. $21.20 319.60 $z0 . 20 
WHOLESALE TRADE 

Employmenrt...... 1, 272, 900 1,292, 100 1,251, 400 

Weekly pay roll. $88,558,000 $89,710,000 $86,990,000 

Weekly hours.... 41.5 42.5 10.0 

Hourly earnings. $0.66 $0.64 $0.64 

weekly earnings. $27.60 $27.40 $26. 1 
STEAM RAILROADS 

Employment...... 970, 50 970 , 500 947, 60C 


Weekly pay roll. $81,100,000 $82,820,000 $28, £60,000 


TQO AC TOK SO T2h an 


Weekly earnings. B32. 4 $88.3 $20. 90 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... <€€6, 000 c€z, 800 267,000 
Weekly pay roll. $7,771.000 $7,688,000 $6, 588,00C 
Weekly hours.... 22.5 <8. 5 £7.09 
Hourly earnings. 30.78 $0.81 0.7 
Weekly earnings. $22. 5E $22.76 $19.30 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... £75, 700 878, 100 377,800 
Weekly pay roll. $10,845,000 $10,982,000 $10,686,900 
Weekly hours.... 38. € 38. § 38.0 
Hourly earnings. {0.78 $0.78 $0.78 
Weekly earnings. 528. 80 $20. 25 $27.75 


* Preliminary 





JANUARY DECEMBER JANUAR 
INDUSTRY 1936" 19353 19 
HOTELS 
= 20 onr oer Ar ¢ 
Employment...... £28, D0 £-5,100 23 
weekly pay roll. $38,208,000 <,178,000 $8,07§ 
weekly hours.... 48.6 48.5 
Hourly earnings. 30. <9 $0.28 $0. & 
ae 49 Qn C419 OF 4 
Weexlily earnings. oie. wie fe oi 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... £275, 500 277 ,& 264, 


Weekly pay roll. f{€,061,000 %$8,1 


Weekly hours.... 39.0 40.C o 
Hourly earnings. $0. 8C $0.79 SO. 7 
Weekly earnings. $31.68 $21.50 $20.9 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 188, 600 188, 20 190, 100} 
Weekly pay roll. $5,559,000 $5,658,000 $5,279,00( 
Weekly earnings. $29.70 $29. 80 $2é. 15 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 190, 100 182, 100 185, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $2,006,000 $2,971,000 $2,812, 00( 
Weekly hours.... 41.§ 41.0 4 
Hourly earnings. $0. 37 $0. 27 $0. 2 
weekly earnings. $15.90 $15.70 $15. 10 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 42,200 438, 400 41,500 
Weekly pay roll. $7538, 000 $772, 000 $726, 000 
Weekly hours.... 41.0 41.0 40.0 
Hourly earnings. $0. 42 $0. 42 $0. 44 
Weekly earnings. $17.40 $17.75 $17. & 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JANUARY 1936 


AGRICULTURE 


the sale of farm 
products in January was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at $565,000,000, as 
compared with $598,000,000 in the previous 
month and $450,000,000 in January 1935. The 
decline in farm income from Decempder to 
January this year was less than usual. 
Rental and benefit payments 
the first week January 
$1,000,000. No payments were made after the 
Supreme Court decision which invalidated the 
the 


Cash income from 


during 


in amounted to 


processing taxes provided by Agricul- 


tural Adjustment Act. Cash income of farmers 


including rental and benefit payments, 
was $566,000,000 in January, as against 
$646,000,000 in December and $§20,000,000 in 
January 1935. 

During 1935, $§63,000,000 was dis- 
bursed by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in rental and benefit payments. 


Total cash farm income from all sources last 
year amounted to $6,943,000,000, as compared 
with $6,387,000,000 in 1934, $4,3268,000,000 


in 1932, and $10,480,000,900 in 1929. 
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INDUSTRY AND 


The Federal Reserve Board's index of 


the volume of industrial production, which 
includes both manufacturing and mineral 
industries and which makes allowance for 
changes, was 99 in 
compared with 104 in December 1935, 
January a@ year ago, and 100 
1923-25. This was a decrease of 5 
the previous but an 
of 9 percent as compared with January 1935. 
Sharp reductions in the 


seasonal January, 

91 
for the period 
percent 


increase 


as 
in 


from month, 


TRADE 


Seasonal occurred 
mining and the pro- 
Textile mills and 
reported less 
Freight 

the 
cold 


increased consid- 


gains in output 
in bituminous-coal 
duction of foodstuffs. 
leather and shoe factories 
than seasonal activity. 
loadings Slightly 
preceding month. Due 
weather, loadings of coal 
erably during the month, 


of miscellaneous freight declined. 


in 


increases in 


car advanced over 


to continuous 


but rail shipments 





output of steel and automobiles 
from the high levels reached 
in December were the principal 
factors causing this decrease 
over the month interval. 

Retail 
more than seasonally in January, 
reflecting in part the influ- 
ence of unusually severe weath- 
Sales by department stores, 
variety stores, and mail order 
houses declined by more than 
usual seasonal amount. 
Building construction ac- 
tivity also receded from the 
relatively high level estab- 
lished in December as awards ot 
for nonresidential and public- 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Approximately 40,000 
trucks were pro- 
December 1935. 
about 367,C00 
against 40€&,00C 
January & year ago. 
Bituminous Coal. Output of bitumi- 
January was nearly 4,000,000 
than the previous month and 
greater than January 1935. 


Automobiles. 


fewer passenger cars and 


duced in January 1936 than in 


Production was estimated at 


units January, as in 


December and 293,00C 


in 
in 
nous coal in 
tons greater 


2,000,000 tons 


Estimated production in January amounted to 
38,600,002 tons, as compared to 34,&3C,C00O 
tons in December and 36,680,900 tons in 


Jaruary 1935. 

Building Permits. The estimated cost 
of building for which per- 
mits were issuec in principal cities of the 
United States in January totaled $77,670,C00, 
as against $75,600,090 in December. This 
was a gain of nearly 3 percent over the 
preceding month. Compared with a year ago, 
the value of permits issued in January 1936 
was 123 percent greater than in January 1935. 


construction 
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electri 


Electric Power. Output of 
power ceclined slightly during January. 
duction averaged approximately 1,939 
kilowatt hours per week, compared 
1,951 million kilowatt week 
December 1935 and 1,753 kilowat 
hours per week in January 1935. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Clas: 
I railroads averaged 595,000 freight car: 
loaded per week during Jaruary, as agains 
580,00C cars per week in the previous mont! 
January 1935, 
Sales of two larg: 
from $90,800,0¢: 
in 


Pro. 
million 
as wit 
hours per 

million 


553,000 cars per week in 
Retail Trade. 
mail order houses declined 
in December to $41,200,000 
declines in sales are normal for this seasc; 
of the year. The value of sales this Januar: 
however, was $5§,00C,COO greater than 
corresponding month a year ago. 
Steel. Production of steel 
amounted to 3,049,000 tons in January -- 
32,000 tons less thar in the preceding mont: 
but 177,000 tons more than in January 193& 


vue 


and 
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Largs 


January. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN JANUARY 1936 


Works Program. Employment on Federal 
and State projects financed by the Works 
Program increased by 452,000 during January. 


Approximately 3,005,009 persons were at work 


in January, as conpared with 2,533,000 
in December 1935. Pay-roll disbursenents 
aggregated $138,C0C,C00 in January and 
$102,000,0CO in December 1935. 

Public Works. Approximately 198,000 
wage earners were employed at the site of 
P.W.A. construction projects in January as 
against 232,000 in December 1935. Pay-roll 
distributions totaled $14,400,000, as conm- 


pared with $16,360,000 in the previous month. 


Emergency Conservation Work. During 
January employment in Civilian Conservation 
Corps declined by about 35,000. Slightly 


more than 471,000 persons 
amounting to $€2C,600,000. In 
morth C.C.C. employment totaled 
pay rolls $21,900,000. 

Emergency Relief 
estimates indicate that 
persons engaged 
January received approximately $§&0C,0CO. I: 
December 1935, 68,500 persons Faic 
$1,850,000 for relief work. 

Emergency Relief. 
gency Relief Admiristration 
2,095,000 relief cases per month in 1935, as 
compared with 1,902,000 in 1934. Expendi- 
tures from public funds averaged $64,140,000 
per month in 1935, as against $51,750,006 
per month in the preceding year. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN JANUARY 1936 


Wholesale Prices. 


of wholesale commodity prices 


The general level 
was slightly 
lower in January than in the previous month. 


as 
78.8 


1936, 
1935, 


compared 


The meaning of 


in January 
this 


with 
1935 
is that the 


80.9 


» and 


in 
100 
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December 
in 1926. 



























































It was 2.3 percent higher than in January a4 ities purchased at wholesale for $100 in 
year ago. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 1926 cost $60.60 in January, $80.90 in De- 
dex of wholesale prices was 60.6 in January cember 1935, and $78.89 in January 1935. 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
iTEM 1926 JANUARY VANUARY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
1936 1935 JANUARY 1925 TO JANUARY 19236 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities... .s.eeecse 100 80.6 76.8 + 2.8 
Farm products . . «sees. 100 78.2 77.6 + 8 
Raw materials... eeccecee 100 78.1 76.6 + 8.0 
Semimanufactured articles... 100 74.8 Ti08 + §.% 
Finished products . . . . « « « 100 82.4 80.8 + 2.0 
Retail Food Prices. The price of 6&4 prices was 74.8 in January 19236, as against 
food products sold at retail in 51 cities in 75.8 in the preceding month, 71.2 in January 
the United States declined by slightly more 193§, and 100 in 1926. In other words, for 
than 1 percent from December 1935 to January every dollar's worth of foodstuffs purchased 
193€. It was about 3.5 percent higher than in retail markets in 1926, consumers paid 
in January a year ago. The Bureau of Labor 74.8 cents in January, 75.6 cents in Decem- 
Statistics revised index of retail food ber 1935, and 71.3 cents in January 1935. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
ine RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
VANUARY 1926 JANUARY 1925 JANUARY 1935 TO JANUARY 19236 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound..... €.€ 8.2 + 0.2 + 2.4 
Butter, pound .... 40.9 28.5 + 2.4 6.2 
Milk, quart «<4» 11.8 baay + sa 2 
Eggs, dozen ..... 37.3 38.8 - £2.65 6.3 
Potatoes, pound .. 2.3 1.7 + o€ 35.8 
Lerd, pound ..... 7.5 16.9 + 6 3. € 
Pork chops, pound .. 32.1 29.9 + 2.2 7.4 
Round steak, pounc. . 84. € 21.8 + 3.8 10.5 
Sugar, pound..... §.6 §.4 + e 2.7 
Coffee, pound .... 24.2 £7.5 - $8.3 12.0 
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